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emergency currency under the terms of the new Federal Reserve Act". 
Personally we doubt whether the change of label on our two war cur- 
rencies has been accompanied by a material change in their real 
character. 

However, Mr. Moody has given us two interesting, authoritative, 
and impartial narratives describing dramatic and not unimportant epi- 
sodes in our economic history. And his firm biographies and stories of 
great financial deals — accompanied as they are by a constant flow of 
informing comment — enable an understanding reader to deduce more 
than he specifically tells. 

Professor Orth's volume, The Armies of Labor, possesses three ex- 
cellent qualities: it is readable, concise, and comprehensive. It keeps 
close to its main purpose of being historical and descriptive. There is 
no direct attempt to interpret the labor movement in the terms of a 
social philosophy or in favor of any theory of social reform. The au- 
thor evidently sympathizes with trade unionism and admires highly some 
trade union leaders. He decidedly favors the traditional and conserva- 
tive, as distinguished from the new and radical, aspects of labor policy. 
The Americanism of his viewpoint has not been affected by the recent 
European and cosmopolitan ideology which has begun to influence, and 
is destined to influence still more in the future, all social movements in 
this country. But in surveying the past it is sometimes an advantage 
not to have the vision blurred by the cross-light of a perhaps too lurid 
sunrise. 

As the subtitle suggests, this volume is a history of the labor move- 
ment as expressed through workers' organizations, rather than of labor 
conditions. It touches only incidentally upon wages, hours of work, 
and other features of the labor contract at different periods, or upon 
the details of labor legislation. Within these limits it covers the field, 
and indeed is in many ways a model of what a popular summary of a 
special topic in social or economic history should be. While the author 
cites mostly secondary sources, he is more than a compiler. He does 
not bring us new data or original theories; but even a student familiar 
with his sources will find the book worth reading. 

All three volumes are well indexed and contain useful bibliograph- 
ical appendixes. They are convenient in form and very attractive in 
typographical appearance. 

Victor S. Clark. 

From Midshipman to Rear-Admiral. By Rear- Admiral Br.'^dley 
A. FiSKE, U.S.N. (New York: Century Company. 1919. Pp. 
xi, 694. $6.00.) 

It would hardly be possible to write a book of naval life covering 
a service of forty-nine years without making it entertaining, if only 
because of the inevitable variety and adventure and intimate knowledge 
of the great institution, the United States Navy. In this book there is 
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abundance of variety and adventure of the kind that is met in ships at 
sea, as well as the absorbing and impressive details of the management 
of the great United States Navy, and it is set forth with that peculiar 
combination of zest and force and clearness which marks all that Admi- 
ral Fiske has written. 

But the narrative in this book is much more than one of adventure 
at sea, for it narrates a story of the efforts of expert naval officers to 
build an efficient navy and of successful and unsuccessful inventions, 
that is far more unusual and far more interesting than most stories of 
sea experience, and one finds the existence of many situations such as 
Herbert Spencer would have characterized as " pivotal " points, when 
a decision different from the decision adopted would have made a radical 
change in the history of the United States Navy and possibly of the 
World War. 

Admiral Fiske was able to serve successfully and with high credit 
in all the grades of the most exacting profession that we know of, and 
yet to make more successful and important inventions of a naval and 
military kind than any other man who has ever lived. How he ever 
found the time to do it, and how he ever was able to keep up inventing, 
despite the continual discouragement he received, may well make us 
marvel. It may well make us deplore also that so much of a gifted 
inventor's time and energy was wasted in overcoming an opposition that 
should not have been exerted; and it may make us wonder how much 
Admiral Fiske would have accomplished, if government officials had 
been so wise as to try to utilize his talents, instead of trying to smother 
them. When one realizes the enormous value to nations that new 
weapons have always had, when one realizes the importance to Con- 
stantinople, for instance, of the secret of Greek fire, the importance to 
Prussia of the needle-gun, the importance to the Northerners of the 
Monitor in the Civil War, etc., one must deplore the foolish mistreat- 
ment of Bradley A. Fiske that his biography presents. 

Great as was the service that Fiske did with his inventions, however, 
it may be doubted if it was really as great as that which he performed 
in getting our navy ready for the World War that has just ended. The 
present investigation of the navy by the Senate Naval Committee, even 
if it does not eventually show as deplorable a state of unpreparedness 
as Admiral Sims reported, has already developed the fact that the navy 
was not as prepared as it should have been. Whatever preparedness it 
did have must have been due largely to Admiral Fiske's efforts, sup- 
ported by other progressive naval officers, for as his book sets forth, 
and as has not been denied, it was he who secured the legislation which 
preserved the organization of the Navy Department by which it was 
prepared for the war and handled during the war, and without which it 
would have been almost helpless, either to prepare or to operate. To 
make the matter more extraordinary. Admiral Fiske accomplished what 
he did in secret, in spite of the opposition of the Secretary of the Navy 
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himself to the organization established, in direct disobedience of the 
regulations for the government of the navy, and, therefore, at the risk 
of his commission as an officer. I know of no similar incident in any 
navy or army. 

The crowning act of Fiske's life, up to the time when his narrative 
closes, was a failure from one point of view and a success from an- 
other. The act was the invention of his torpedoplane, by which the 
launching of a submarine torpedo from an aeroplane was made practi- 
cable, and the insistence on his part that this invention, and bombing 
aeroplanes as well, should be utilized in the Great War for sinking 
Grerman ships with torpedoes and for preventing the German subma- 
rines from getting into the deep water in which they could submerge. 
Both Fiske's invention and his proposal were rejected by Secretary 
Daniels, as shown by the Secretary's letter dated May 20, 1918, repro- 
duced in the book, and therefore may be called failures. But both were 
just about to be used when the armistice was signed, and both are now 
recognized as the means that should have been accepted when Fiske 
proposed them; while the torpedoplane has now been adopted as a 
major instrument of warfare. It is most amazing to find that the letter 
referred to, refused to permit Admiral Fiske to conduct experiments 
with torpedoplanes, stating that the Allies had discontinued such experi- 
ments, for causes stated. We know now that the opposite was true! 
Both, therefore, may now be called successes, even though they were 
prevented by High Authority from making that distinctly American and 
powerful contribution to the winning of the war, which we now know 
they could have made. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Some Sources of Human History, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. (Lon- 
don, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1919, pp. 128, $1.25.) "The purpose of these out- 
lines ", says the author, " is to show some of the interests of human his- 
tory to those who are neither specialists nor students." "The object 
has been to look over the country on each side of the beaten tracks of 
history teaching, and see some of the distant views and green fields." 
In "human history" Mr. Petrie includes the whole existence of man 
on earth, and in his first and longest chapter. Unwritten History, he 
sketches, as anthropologist and archaeologist, the rise of prehistoric man 
and of his art, noting especially the worth of roads and streets, and 
names and architecture as sources of our knowledge. A second chapter, 
Byways of Written History, deals chattily with sources for the story of 
man outside of Europe, with ancient science and its remains, with coins, 
papyri, weights and measures, and with authors whom the writer thinks 
neglected. A third, on Habit, Custom, and Law, illustrates the worth 
of these for history. 



